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The  Sweet  Briar  family  has  gathered  here  on  this  last 
day  of  classes  in  the  1964-65  academic  year  to  pay  tribute 
to  our  beloved  and  respected  Dean,  Mary  J.  Pearl.  Let  us 
for  this  brief  moment  turn  our  thoughts  of  impending 
examinations  to  honour  one  whose  steadfastness  of  heart 
has  been  a  pillar  of  strength  for  Sweet  Briar  for  the  past 
thirty-seven  years. 

In  1928  there  came  to  Sweet  Briar  out  of  the  North  West 
a  young  scholar  who,  in  the  words  of  her  favourite  poet, 
Catullus,  could  be  most  aptly  described  as  a  docta  puella 
(a  cultured,  learned  lady).  Her  sound  training  in  the 
Classics,  combined  with  great  enthusiasm  for  her  subject 
matter,  enlivened  and  stabilized  this  basic  area  of  the  cur- 
riculum. Endowed  with  tremendous  vitality  and  with  integ- 
rity in  her  relationships  with  her  colleagues,  she  soon  identi- 
fied herself  wholeheartedly  with  Sweet  Briar,  evincing  a 
loyalty  which  has  been  invaluable,  not  only  academically 
but  to  the  spirit  of  the  college  community. 


These  qualities  led  to  her  appointment  as  Dean  of  the 
College  in  1950,  for  her  belief  in  sound  scholarship  and 
good  teaching,  her  fairmindedness,  her  analytical  mind  and 
her  organizational  abilities  made  her  a  "natural"  for  the 
post.  Vergil  could  have  been  describing  her  career  in  educa- 
tion at  Sweet  Briar  with  the  words  dux  femirta  facta  — 
a  woman  who  became  a  leader.  Just  as  Dean  Pearl  has 
supported  the  faculty  in  its  endeavors  to  provide  sound  edu- 
cation and  has  encouraged  every  student  to  achieve  to  the 
limit  of  her  ability,  so  has  she  sustained  me  in  the  many 
administrative  concerns  which  we  have  shared  for  fifteen 
years. 

Although  I  did  not  know  Mary  J.  Pearl  when  she 
arrived  at  Sweet  Briar,  I  doubt  that  her  youthful  exuber- 
ance and  outlook  have  changed  a  whit  since  then.  She 
possesses  that  rare  ability  to  remain  steadfast  in  her  beliefs 
and  yet  to  accept  with  flexibility  the  challenge  of  a  rapidly 
changing  world.  Even  the  title  of  her  address  today  shows 
her  adeptness  at  blending  the  modern  idiom  with  the  past. 
Dean  Pearl  has  chosen  to  speak  to  us  today  on  "This  Is 
the  Way  It  Was." 


1  liis  Is 
Ae  Way 
It  Was 


As  I  thought  about  what  I  wished  to  say  to 
you  today,  it  seemed  to  me  that  a  suitable  title 
might  be  adapted  from  a  well-known  television 
program,  although  that  title  might  not  entirely 
cover  it.  Retrospect  can  be  diverting,  particu- 
larly for  the  one  indulging  in  it,  and  indeed  it 
is  often  profitable.  I  am  asking  you  to  go  back 
for  a  little  while  to  1928  —  thirty-seven  years 
ago,  and  permit  me  to  reminisce  about  Sweet 
Briar  as  it  was  when  I  first  saw  it.  If  it  accomp- 
lishes nothing  else  it  will  convince  you  that  much 
has  happened  in  the  intervening  years. 

Before  I  begin  to  speak  of  1928,  let  me  add 
a  postscript  to  what  Dr.  Connie  Guion  said  at  the 
laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  Connie  Guion 
Science  Building  on  April  22,  for  she  did  not 
tell  the  whole  story  of  that  table  in  the  chemistry 
laboratory.     Those  of  you  who  were  there  will 


remember  that  she  spoke  of  this  extraordinary 
table,  so  high  that  her  chin  rested  on  it,  and  she 
said  that  eventually  it  was  cut  down.  What 
she  did  not  tell  you  was  that  it  was  Dr.  Connie 
who  cut  it  down.  When  I  asked  her  about  it 
she  told  me  that  it  took  three  nights.  Not  three 
days,  but  three  nights!  I  think  this  is  a  superb 
example  of  the  spirit  of  those  who  have  been 
deeply  committed  to  the  welfare  of  this  college 
since  its  very  beginning. 

And  now  let  me  present  to  you  Sweet  Briar  in 
1928.  To  see  it  as  it  was  then  you  must  elimi- 
nate quite  a  few  buildings  and  think  of  much 
more  open  space.  Take  away  all  of  the  houses 
beyond  the  Inn  except  Mr.  Hoilman's.  Eliminate 
also  the  gymnasium,  the  library,  this  building, 
the  William  B.  Dew  Dormitory,  Meta  Glass 
Dormitory  and  Dining-hall,  and  the  Book  Shop, 
even  the  former  book  shop,  now  the  Alumnae 
House.  You  may  well  ask  how  we  managed, 
what  served  the  college  in  their  stead.  We  man- 
aged quite  well,  though  you  might  not  have 
liked  it  as  it  was.  The  gymnasium  was  your 
present  Common  Room  in  Grammer.  The  music 
department  occupied  the  space  in  Grammer  in 
front  of  the  Common  Room.  I  have  often  won- 
dered how  students  were  ever  persuaded  to  live 
in  the  rooms  over  those  two  areas!  Freshmen, 
no  doubt,  and  upper-class  students  who  drew 
high  numbers. 


The  library  was  in  the  little  white  building 
which  now  contains  four  faculty  apartments  on 
Elijah  Road.  No  building  on  campus  has  served 
in  more  capacities.  Built  during  World  War  I 
for  a  Y  hut,  it  then  became  the  library.  When 
the  Mary  Helen  Cochran  Library  was  opened  in 
1929,  we  all,  faculty  and  students  alike,  carried 
books  from  "The  Little  Beggar,"  as  Miss  Glass 
called  the  makeshift  library,  to  the  new  library. 
There  were  less  than  20,000  volumes,  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  present  number,  but  still  a  goodly 
number  to  transport  in  this  way.  After  that  the 
Little  Beggar  was  moved  to  its  present  site  and 
became  the  Music  Building  until  1961,  and  sub- 
sequently a  student  house  for  one  year  when  the 
enrollment  was  expanding.  Lastly,  it  took  its 
present  guise  as  an  apartment  house.  Inciden- 
tally, no  single  woman  on  the 
faculty  had  an  apartment  in 
1928,  unless  she  lived  in  a 
dormitory  suite,  and  those  were 
not    housekeeping    apartments. 

Another  example  of  adap- 
tation is  provided  by  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Book  Shop,  which 
had  moved  three  times  before  I 
came  to  Sweet  Briar  in  1928, 
but  was  then  located  in  the 
overseer's  cottage,  now  the 
home  of  our  alumnae  secretary, 


Mrs.  Wood.  Next,  it  moved  to  what  is  now  the 
Alumnae  House,  and  provided  quarters  for  the 
postoffice  on  the  lower  level.  The  postoffice 
was  in  the  basement  of  Fletcher  before  that. 
Thereafter  the  Book  Shop  moved  into  its  present 
handsome  quarters.  We  have  always  believed  in 
'making  do'  when  needful,  and  in  change  when 
possible.  This  is  really  a  form  of  economizing, 
a  necessity  in  a  college  of  limited  resources.  And 
Sweet  Briar's  resources  were  very,  very  limited 
then.  But  despite  the  pressing  need  to  econo- 
mize, which  has  not  ceased  to  exist,  the  humane 
spirit  which  pervaded  the  college  then  as  now 
was  strikingly  revealed  during  the  depression  of 
the  1930's.  Although  Sweet  Briar's  resources 
were  seriously  strained  and  student  enrollment 
fell,  not  a  single  faculty  member  was  dismissed 
and  salaries  were  not  reduced. 
Furthermore,  it  was  at  that 
time  that  students  were  offered 
the  opportunity  to  help  them- 
selves by  working  as  waitresses 
in  the  college  refectories. 

Before  turning  to  the  aca- 
demic side  of  life  in  1928,  I 
want  to  give  you  a  brief  glimpse 
of  the  extra-curricular  life.  It 
is  quite  revealing.  One  strict 
regulation  forbade  smoking  by 
students  on  Sweet  Briar  prop- 


erty  or  in  public  places.  But  in  1929  permission 
was  given  to  smoke  in  certain  restricted  areas  — 
the  West  Dell,  Sunset  Road  to  the  pasture  gate 
and  indoors  in  three  parlors.  At  that  time  Presi- 
dent Glass  urged  the  students,  if  they  must 
smoke,  to  smoke  like  gentlemen. 

The  telephone  situation  was  really  a  limited 
one.  The  catalog  of  1928  states:  "The  college 
may  be  reached  direct  by  long  distance  tele- 
phone." Perhaps  one  should  emphasize  the  word 
"may".  There  were  less  than  ten  telephones  on 
the  whole  campus,  several  for  administrative  use 
only,  and  they  were  not  all  on  separate  lines. 
On  Sundays  the  'switchboard'  was  open  from 
nine  to  ten  in  the  morning  and  from  five  to  six 
in  the  afternoon.  So  a  telephone  call  must  have 
been  a  major  event,  and  a  faculty  show  not  too 
long  ago  dramatized  the  situation  of  those  days 
in  a  scene  represented  as  taking  place  before  a 
college  dance.    You  can  imagine  it,  I  think. 

Restrictions  on  dating  were  such  that  they 
would  be  regarded  as  horrendous  by  the  Sweet 
Briar  student  of  1965.  Without  dwelling  on  this 
in  detail,  I  might  mention  the  guardian  at  the 
gates,  which  in  those  days  could  be  closed.  This 
was  the  college  watchman,  who  had  a  list  of  the 
dates  expected,  and  woe  betide  the  girl  who 
failed  to  sign  up  her  date.  He  would  not  be 
admitted.  (I  have  sometimes  thought  that  the 
closed  gates  on  Sundays  would  be  a  pleasant 
revival.) 


Other  customs  of  that  time  also  linger  in  my 
memory.  For  example,  the  arrangement  by 
which  a  chaperone  was  present  in  the  Virginian 
Hotel  on  Saturday  evenings,  and  students  were 
required  to  present  their  escorts  when  dining 
in  town.  Faculty  members  took  their  turn  at 
this  duty.  Since  the  regulations  explicitly  state 
"There  shall  be  no  riding  in  cars  with  young  men 
unchaperoned,"  I  have  been  wondering  how  they 
travelled  to  Lynchburg.  I  simply  do  not  re- 
member, but  it  was  doubtless  in  a  most  unroman- 
tic  bus.  But  perhaps  not  so  unromantic,  for 
"Bus"  Rhea,  the  taxi  driver  of  those  days,  had 
one  bus  that  went  by  the  name  of  the  "Yellow 
Peril"  and  two  new  green  ones  with  pink  letter- 
ing, acquired  in  1927.  For  longer  trips  by  car 
we  younger  faculty  members  were  drafted  to 
chaperone. 

But  seniors  were  in  a  special  position,  with 
many  more  privileges  and  greater  freedom  than 


other  students,  juniors  not  excepted.  The  Hand- 
book of  1928-29  lists  15  special  senior  privileges. 
You  would  find  it  interesting.  Let  me  read  a 
few  lines  from  it: 

Seniors  may  ride  in  cars  in  Lynchburg 
to  the  end  of  Peakland  with  men  un- 
chaperoned  before  6  p.m. 

Seniors  may  go  outside  the  college  build- 
ings after  10:30  p.m. 

Seniors  may  have  "dates"  at  college  dur- 
ing the  week. 

Men  guests  of  Seniors  may  stay  after 
6  o'clock  on  Sunday. 

Seniors  may  lunch  and  dine  at  the  Vir- 
ginian in  the  public  dining  room  with 
men  unchaperoned. 

Seniors  may  walk  to  the  station  and  off 
campus  with  men  in  the  daytime. 

Attendance  at  certain  regular  college  gath- 
erings was  required.    The  Handbook  states: 

1.  Chapel  attendance  shall  be  compulsory  on 
Sunday  and  at  one  other  religious  service 
a  week. 

2.  Attendance  is  compulsory  at  convocation 
on  Thursday. 

3.  Every  student  shall  be  allowed  13  cuts,  a 
Sunday  absence  counting  as  two.  (And 
there  is  an  addendum  on  Sunday  dates: 
If  men  come  before  noon,  they  must  at- 
tend chapel) . 


This  was  social  and  extra-curricular  life  in 
the  1920's.  In  talking  about  it  with  an  alumna 
of  that  era,  the  remark  was  made  "You  must 
have  felt  as  if  you  were  in  prison."  To  which 
she  replied  with  considerable  feeling,  "We  were!" 
But  customs  which  you  still  observe  formed  a 
part  of  campus  life  then,  too.  The  seniors  sat 
on  the  Golden  Stairs,  though  I  do  not  believe 
they  ever  painted  them.  Step-singing  was  al- 
ready a  tradition.  The  Campus  Characters 
played  hockey  with  the  students  in  some  lively 
battles,  the  team  made  up  of  men,  women  and 
small  boys  of  various  sizes.  May  Day  was  cele- 
brated with  enthusiasm.  There  was  one  May 
Day  in  the  1930's  which  was  a  full-scale  Eliza- 
bethan celebration  with  everyone  in  costume 
and  Miss  Glass  as  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  a  red  wig. 


In  1928  two  different  degrees  were  available 
at  Sweet  Briar,  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  the 
Bachelor  of  Science.  As  a  candidate  for  the  arts 
degree,  a  student  must  take  a  year  of  Latin  or 
mathematics,  or  by  special  permission,  Greek. 
For  some  reason  Latin  was  most  usually  the 
choice,  and  I  remember  not  too  happily  teaching 
three  sections  of  freshman  Latin  with  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  students  in  each.  The  candidate 
for  the  science  degree  was  not  required  to  take 
Latin  or  Greek,  but  had  to  elect  more  mathe- 
matics. If  you  had  been  a  student  then  you 
could  not  have  majored  in  art,  government,  Ger- 
man, Greek,  music  or  religion,  for  none  of  these 
majors  was  offered.     Both  programs  were  ex- 


tremely restrictive,  with  many  specific  courses 
required,  and  allowed  only  thirty-odd  hours  of 
elective  courses  in  the  four  years. 

It  was  five  years  later  that  the  Group  Plan, 
known  to  some  of  you,  supplanted  the  old  cur- 
ricula with  their  specific  course  requirements, 
and  shortly  after  that  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  was  discontinued.  I  need  not  describe 
the  next  major  change  which  brought  into  being 
the  curriculum  under  which  you  are  studying. 
You  may  have  noticed  that  it  contains  exactly 
one  specific  course  which  is  required  —  English 
1,2.    In  all  of  the  rest  you  have  some  choice. 

In  the  1930's  the  college  experimented  with 
a  number  of  interdepartmental  majors,  which 
were  introduced  and  then  dropped  as  their  appeal 
waxed  and  waned.  At  one  time,  but  only  briefly, 
there  were  twelve  of  these  listed  in  the  catalog. 
My  favorite  of  them  all,  at  least  for  its  title,  was 
one  of  the  two  originally  offered,  called  "Revo- 
lution and  Romanticism."  Comprehensive  exam- 
inations were  first  required  in  1941  by  just  two 
departments,  the  departments  of  English  and  of 
Philosophy,  Psychology  and  Education.  It  took 
twelve  years  before  all  departments  adopted  this 
requirement. 

You  may  wonder  when  Sweet  Briar  students 
first  looked  toward  Europe  for  a  junior  year.  The 
first  one  was  with  the  Delaware  group  in  France 
(now  the  Sweet  Briar  group)  in  1930.  Two 
years  later  three  juniors  went  to  St.  Andrews 
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University  to  begin  the  long  and  happy  associa- 
tion with  that  great  and  ancient  center  of  learn- 
ing. In  the  past  thirty-five  years  Sweet  Briar 
juniors  have  studied  also  in  England,  Germany, 
Greece,  Italy,  Japan,  Mexico,  Spain  and  Switzer- 
land. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  you  think  we  have 
some  'characters'  in  the  college  community,  and 
in  particular   on  the   faculty.      This   is   always 


enjoyable  to  students.  We  had  them  then,  too, 
loveable,  interesting,  colorful.  Many  of  them 
are  no  longer  living,  but  alumnae  still  speak  of 
them  with  affection.  It  would  not  be  possible  to 
mention  all  of  them,  but  let  me  tell  you  about 
a  few. 

Miss  Czarnomska  comes  immediately  to 
mind.  She  was  a  great  lady,  with  the  bearing  of 
a  queen,  and  the  imperiousness  of  one,  too.     She 


taught  Biblical  literature,  which  was  required 
of  all  students.  She  really  was  overpowering, 
and  I  confess  that  as  a  green  instructor  I  was 
paralyzed  by  her.  I  suspect  she  affected  many 
students  in  the  same  way,  but  as  they  look  back 
they  speak  of  her  admiringly  and  are  proud  to 
have  sat  in  her  classes.  Her  learning  was  prodi- 
gious, and  her  comments  on  bluebooks  are  said 
to  have  been  particularly  colorful  and  memor- 
able. 

Miss  Dee  Long  was  a  professor  of  English  at 
Sweet  Briar  for  many  years.  Her  soft,  drawling 
voice  her  twinkling  eyes  and  delightful  sense 
of  humor  are  unforgettable.  She  was  devoted 
to  every  tree,  every  brick  and  stone  in  the  col- 
lege, and  still  more  to  every  student  within  its 
waHs.  She  knew  by  name  every  person  who 
worked  on  campus,  down  to  the  humblest  mem- 
ber of  the  staff.  The  copper  beech  in  front  of 
Fletcher,  which  was  planted  in  her  memory  by 
her  friends,  is  a  memorial  such  as  she  would  have 
liked  especially. 

A  distinct  contrast  in  personality,  and  a  de- 
voted friend  of  Miss  Long,  was  Miss  Caroline 
Sparrow,  who  was  a  professor  of  history.  She 
was  a  mistress  of  non-sequiturs,  for  her  mind  was 
so  quick  that  her  speech  could  not  keep  pace 
with  it.  So  it  required  mental  gymnastics  to  fol- 
low her  lightning  changes  and  to  supply  the 
lacunae.  This  was  doubtless  a  little  difficult  for 
some  of  her  students.    She  had  an  extraordinarily 


vivid  turn  of  phrase  and  a  delectable  wit,  which 
I  was  especially  privileged  to  enjoy  during  the 
several  years  in  which  we  lived  in  the  same  house. 
When  she  retired  and  went  back  to  her  home  city 
of  Richmond  to  live,  she  was  so  in  demand  — 
to  help  revise  the  city  government,  to  teach 
bridge,  to  speak  at  this  and  that  gathering  — 
that  she  announced,  "My  dear,  I've  retired 
into  a  maelstrom!" 

To  these  three  graces  let  me  add  one  gentle- 
man, Dr.  Preston  Edwards,  professor  of  physics, 
and  when  I  came  in  1928,  also  postmaster  and 
superintendent  of  buildings  and  grounds.  This 
led  a  visitor  to  the  campus  at  the  time  of  the 
Opening  Convocation  to  comment  on  the  cur- 
iousness  of  having  the  postmaster  march  in  the 
academic   procession.     After  Dr.   Edwards'   re- 


tirement  he  returned  to  Sweet  Briar  to  teach  in 
1947.  He  suggested  that  his  title  should  prop- 
erly be  'Professor  Resurrectus.'  I  cannot  resist 
quoting  from  an  interview  which  appeared  in 
the  Sweet  Briar  News  in  195  3  when  he  again 
returned  to  assist  the  physics  department.  Re- 
ferring to  his  earlier  years  at  Sweet  Briar  he  re- 
called, "I  do  remember  chatting  with  a  class 
here  in  the  lab  one  day.  I  asked  them  why  they 
were  taking  physics.  They  answered  that  they'd 
studied  the  records  and  found  that  a  greater 
proportion  of  physics  students  got  married." 
As  a  happy  postscript  let  me  add  that  Sweet 
Briar  looks  forward  to  welcoming  his  son  to  the 
faculty  next  year. 

It  has  been  a  long  road  from  the  Sweet  Briar 
of  1928  to  the  Sweet  Briar  of  today.  What  has 
happened  in  this  college  is  in  many  respects  a 
reflection  or  miniature  of  what  has  happened 
in  the  world.  As  the  years  have  passed  the  Col- 
lege has  sought  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  times, 
to  incorporate  the  good,  to  resist  the  not  so  good. 
Change  has  not  been  rejected  just  because  it  was 
change,  nor  adopted  for  the  sake  of  change. 
I  trust  that  this  will  never  be  so.  In  some  in- 
stances a  considerable  amount  of  hesitancy  and 
caution  has  been  demonstrated  before  deciding  to 
change,  but  it  may  be  the  wisest  course  in  the 
long  run.  In  view  of  the  tremendous  amount  of 
educational  experimentation  going  on  today 
which  may  possibly  prove  ineffective,  the  hard 
look  and  the  cautious  approach  is  indicated,  to 


be  as  sure  as  is  humanly  possible  that  the  right 
changes  are  made. 

As  I  look  back  on  the  past  thirty-seven  years 
it  seems  to  me  that  good  learning  and  good  teach- 
ing have  continuously  been  the  paramount  con- 
cern. Bricks  and  mortar  have  been  pleasant  addi- 
tions, and  have  made  it  possible  to  house  more 
students  in  this  period  of  growing  college  en- 
rollments, but  what  really  makes  a  college  is  the 
people  in  it  —  the  students  and  the  faculty  — 
and  books.  My  cherished  hope  for  this  college  is 
that  as  it  faces  and  accepts  new  challenges  in 
the  years  ahead  it  will  not  lose  the  precious  things 
that  a  small  college  of  the  liberal  arts  (and  we 
still  are  a  small  college)  has  to  offer  —  the  close 
personal  contacts,  the  opportunity  for  constant 
exchange  of  ideas,  and  a  sense  of  belonging  to 
a  group  dedicated  to  a  common  cause  —  the  pur- 
suit of  truth. 

The  young  women  who  have  gone  out  from 
Sweet  Briar  have  justified  our  faith  in  them,  and 
I  believe  that  this  will  continue  to  be  so,  that 
you,  our  present  student  body,  and  those  who 
come  after  you,  will  find  your  place  in  the 
world's  work  and  use  what  you  have  acquired 
within  these  walls  for  your  own  further  develop- 
ment and  for  the  good  of  others.  In  short,  I 
hope  and  trust  that  it  will  be  possible  to  say  of 
you  as  it  was  said  of  the  graduates  of  a  sister  col- 
lege, that  you  have  improved  everything  you 
have  touched,  and  that  you  have  touched  a 
great  deal. 


For  the  Students 


For  the  Faculty 


Pryor  Hale,  a  member  of  the  graduating  class  who 
majored  in  Latin  and  who  served  this  year  as  Chairman 
of  the  Judicial  Board  of  the  Student  Government  Associa- 
tion, said  in  part: 

"I  feel  sure  that  I  may  speak  for  all  students  here 
present  in  deepest  appreciation  of  Miss  Pearl's  scholarly 
influence,  not  only  in  the  field  of  the  Classics,  but  in  other 
academic  areas  as  well.  This  wide  range  of  experience  and 
understanding,  when  channeled  into  administrative  respon- 
sibilities, must  then  be  even  more  successful.  Dean  Pearl 
has  had  not  only  the  education  and  achievement  of  college 
students  in  general  at  heart  as  would  befit  an  educator,  but 
has,  through  her  devotion  to  Sweet  Briar  in  particular,  been 
especially  responsible  for  the  measure  of  academic  respect 
which  Sweet  Briar  College  enjoys  as  an  educational  institu- 
tion. 

"In  closing  I  would  say  that  Miss  Pearl  has  achieved  a 
certain  goal,  with  the  entire  college,  which  is  perhaps  best 
expressed  in  the  Ciceronian  phrase  —  concordia  ordinum, 
or  harmony  of  the  classes  —  in  every  sense." 

A  gift  of  recordings  "as  a  small  token  of  gratitude  from 
the  Department  of  Greek  and  Latin  for  her  contributions  to 
harmonious  progress  in  Classical  studies,"  was  presented  to 
Miss  Pearl  by  Pryor. 


Since  it's  easier  to  see  stars  "obliquely  rather  than 
directly,"  Dr.  Jane  Belcher,  professor  of  biology,  in  her 
informally  humorous  remarks,  said  "Perhaps  you  students 
would  appreciate  some  oblique  glances  at  today's  star,  Miss 
Pearl. 

"We  call  her  Mary,  and  sometimes  Good  Old  Mary  .  .  . 
My  dog,  Jos,  slips  into  Fletcher  from  time  to  time  and 
makes  a  direct  route  to  the  Dean's  Office,  where,  if  the 
Dean  is  in,  he  is  at  once  rewarded  by  a  hand-out  of  dog- 
biscuits  .  .  .  Did  you  know  that  our  Dean  once  bet  the  entire 
Sweet  Briar  endowment  at  Monte  Carlo,  and  won?  That 
was  a  Faculty  Show  to  remember !  .  .  .  I  have  a  picture  here 
which  I  wish  all  of  you  could  see.  It  shows  Miss  Pearl  in 
loafers  and  socks  and  a  short  skirt,  her  hair  done  up  in  a 
mess  of  pink  foam  curlers  covered  hardly  at  all  by  a  scarf, 
and  she's  having  the  time  of  her  life  learning  the  Twist,  a 
memorable  scene  from  another  Faculty  Show  .  .  . 

"Finally,  I  have  an  example  that  shows  Miss  Pearl  in 
her  habitat,  and  it  also  tells  something  about  me  and  the 
liberal  arts  and  science  —  two  cultures  versus  one,  one 
culture  versus  none.  The  first  year  I  was  here,  I  went  to 
the  library  one  spring  day,  in  bee  season,  to  borrow  two 
books:  Vergil's  Georgics  (in  translation,  I  might  add)  and 
Teale's  The  Golden  Throng.  Both  were  checked  out,  by 
Mary  J.  Pearl.  This  spring  I  went  to  borrow  the  same  books. 
One  had  a  new  set  of  cards,  but  on  the  other's  I  found  the 
names  of  a  religion  major,  a  Classics  major,  a  retired  Episco- 
pal clergyman,  among  others.  In  this  way  we  meet  each 
other. 

"All  of  us  in  the  liberal  arts  share  the  same  habitat. 
Next  spring,  no  doubt,  Miss  Pearl  will  meet  fellow-readers 
among  the  biology  staff  at  William  and  Mary.  No  matter 
what  your  discipline  or  major,  you  will  find  Mary  J.  Pearl  on 
a  library  card  from  time  to  time  and  be  in  touch  with  her." 


resolution   of   ilie   Board   o 
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Dean  Mary  J.  Pearl 
SWEET  BRIAR  COLLEGE 

1928-  1965 
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THE  BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  of  Sweet 
Briar  College  wishes  to  convey  its  deepest  grati- 
tude and  appreciation  to  Mary  Jeanette  Pearl  for 
the  invaluable  contribution  she  has  made  to  the 
intellectual  life  of  Sweet  Briar  College. 

Joining  the  faculty  under  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Meta  Glass  in  1928  as  Instructor 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  Mary  Pearl  already  held  the 
Bachelor's  degree  from  the  University  of  Toron- 
to, a  Master's  degree  from  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  had  been  elected  to  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  Well  on  the  way  to  the  Ph.D.  from  the 
University  of  Michigan  with  studies  at  the 
American  Academy  in  Rome,  she  obtained  the 
doctorate  in  1937.  In  1940  Miss  Pearl  became 
chairman  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Department 
and  in  1943  was  promoted  to  the  professorial 
rank.  Her  committee  responsibilities  at  Sweet 
Briar  have  been  formidable,  including  six  years 
in  the.  early  days  as  Chairman  of  the  Instruction 
Committee.  Her  appointment  as  Dean  of  the 
College  in  1950,  after  a  successful  year  as  Acting 
Dean  during  1948-49,  added  strength  and  steadi- 
ness during  a  time  of  adjustment  following  the 
departure  of  Dean  Mary  Ely  Lyman.  With  a 
love  of  teaching  which  has  continued  unabated, 
she  has  taught  a  course  in  Greek  or  Latin  every 
year  since  assuming  the  Deanship. 


Sweet  Briar's  academic  program  has  been 
nurtured  and  fortified  under  the  wise  guidance 
of  Dean  Pearl  during  the  past  fifteen  years.  Her 
great  loyalty  to  Sweet  Briar  College,  her  fairness 
in  all  her  relationships  with  students,  faculty 
and  staff,  her  prodigious  capacity  for  work,  her 
insistence  on  the  highest  standards  of  scholarship, 
her  dedication  to  academic  excellence  in  every 
aspect  of  the  liberal  arts  tradition,  have  left  a 
profound  impression  on  this  center  of  learning 
in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  of  Virginia. 

In  recognition  of  Dean  Mary  J.  Pearl's  en- 
thusiasm for  and  commitment  to  the  best  of  all 
possible  education  for  countless  Sweet  Briar 
students, 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  this  statement 
stands  as  a  tribute  to  one  whose  life  and  work  will 
forever  be  gratefully  remembered  by  Sweet  Briar 
College. 
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Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Overseers 
of  Sweet  Briar  College 

President  of  Sweet  Briar  College 
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The  Convocation  ended  on  a  high  and  happy 
note,  with  President  Pannell's  announcement  of 
several  gifts. 

"I  would  also  like  to  tell  you  at  this  time  of  two  gifts 
to  Dean  Pearl  which  the  Board  of  Overseers  has  authorized 
on  behalf  of  the  College  and  to  be  presented  to  her  at 
Commencement. 

"One  of  these  is  a  silver  tray  engraved  with  a  Latin 
inscription,  Rosas  argenteas  quae  pro  tantts  beneficiis  semper 
merit i  a i  feras,  or  'May  you,  who  have  always  deserved  them 
for  your  great  benefits,  have  silver  roses.' 


"The  Board  of  Overseers  has  also  authorized  me  to 
present  to  Dean  Pearl  at  Commencement  time  a  check  to 
enable  her  to  revisit,  in  comfort,  her  beloved  Greece  and 
Rome. 

"And  one  very  special  honour  has  come  to  Dean  Pearl 
which  I  am  most  happy  to  announce  at  this  time.  Through 
the  generosity  of  an  anonymous  donor,  there  is  to  be  estab- 
lished at  Sweet  Briar  a  Mary  J.  Pearl  Lectureship  in  Ancient 
Classical  Civilization,  including  language,  literature,  history, 
science,  and  other  aspects  of  the  civilizations  of  Greece 
and  Rome." 
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